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as shown in many examples where the surface of fracture remains. 
In others, the unarmed side is finished uniformly, as in Fig. 9, 
where the simple edge runs from base to point, but we may infer 
that a workman would economize a broken specimen by shaping 
it anew, as basal and terminal halves are turned into scrapers. 

Want of symmetry in the barbs occurs in the short sub-trian- 
gular forms (Fig. 1 1) which are often of large size, with one 
prominent barb — forms probably intended for fish-gigs. 

Mr. Ch. C. Jones (Antiquities, p. 266-7) does not figure abnor- 
mal forms, which he regards " as examples rather of misfortune 
than of original design." But even failures are worthy of record, 
and some of the forms may have been adapted to a purpose. 

Figs. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, East Tennessee (L. and F. A. Stratton) ; Fig. 
3, an obtuse-angled triangular form, with all the edges sharp; the 
base or shortest side in some specimens slightly convex ; prob- 
ably knives and scrapers ; white quartz ; Chester county, Pa. (H. 
R. Kervey); in the one figure the base is longer than usual. Fig. 
5 resembles an equilateral form, in one side of which an indenta- 
tion had been made to adapt it for scraping, or for tying it to a 
handle ; black flint. Fig. 7, Liberty county Ga. (Dr. J. L. Le 
Conte.) Fig. 8, Pennsylvania (?). Fig. 9, Arkansas (?). Fig. 10, 
Bainbridge, Lancaster county, Pa. (F. G. Galbraith) ; the longest 
edge is dulled and smoothed by use, as if in polishing or scraping 
the inside of earthenware. Fig. 11, Tallahassee, Fla. ; white 
semi-opal (C. N. Haldeman). The figures are of the size of the 
originals. 
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EXAMINATION OF INDIAN GRAVES IN CHESTER 
COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 

BY EDWIN A. BARBER. 

IN the year 1824 there appeared in the Village Record, at West 
Chester, then edited by Charles Miner, Esq., a long and 
elaborate series of communications written, evidently, after 
careful research and personal inquiry, by Joseph J. Lewis, 
Esq., then a young law-student, and now one of the most 
distinguished members of the bar of Chester County." 1 In 

1 Historical Collections of the State of Pennsylvania. By Sherman Day. Phila., 
1S43. Pa g e 2 °7- 
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one of these communications the following paragraph appeared : 
" There is a place near the Brandywine, on the farm of Mr. Mar- 
shall, where there are yet a number of Indian graves that the 
owner of the ground has never suffered to be violated. One of 
them, probably a chief's, is particularly distinguished by a head 
and foot stone." 1 

Having recently obtained permission from the present owner 
of the property, Mr. Caleb Marshall, some of the members of the 
Philosophical Society of West Chester, on the 16th of November, 
1878, proceeded to investigate these graves. The burial-ground 
is situated in a group of hickory and oak trees on a prominent 
knoll some three hundred yards to the north of the west branch 
of the Brandywine or Minquas creek, formerly known to the 
Indians as the Snspecough. " The Indians upon the Brandywine 
had a reserved right (as said James Logan in his letter of 173 1) 
to retain themselves a mile in breadth on both sides of one of the 
branches of it, up to its source." 2 

The exploring party found traces of at least thirty graves, 
indicated by shallow depressions, but originally there was a much 
larger number, as Mr. Marshall asserts that the plough has been 
gradually encroaching upon the cemetery, all signs of many of 
the graves having been entirely obliterated. The portion yet 
protected by the receding grove, however, has never been dis- 
turbed. 

Four of these burial places were opened, with the following 
results : In the first grave, at the depth of three feet was found 
a skeleton stretched at full length on the back, from east to west, 
the face turned toward the north-west, the arms extended close to 
the body. Around the neck were nineteen spherical, opaque, 
milky-white, Venetian beads, each about an inch in diameter. 
These glass beads are similar to some found in Northumberland 
county and other portions of the State, and had undoubtedly been 
supplied to the Indians by the early settlers. This grave was 
filled with the prevailing red clay of the surrounding country and 
was exceedingly stony and loosely packed. The skeleton rested 
on a rude floor of rock. 

In the second grave another skeleton was unearthed, at the 
depth of three and a half feet, having the same orientation as 

1 lb., p. 20S. 

2 Watson's Annals of Philadelphia, Vol. II, p. 160. 

vol. xni. — no. v. 21 
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number one, but lying on the left side, with the face turned 
upwards. Associated with the skeleton were the following arti- 
cles: Around the neck was found a large number of European 
beads, consisting of ten-sided amber-colored glass beads the size 
of a large pea, and quantities of small cylindrical Venetian beads 
colored white and blue. Three objects of aboriginal workman- 
ship were also found in this grave, consisting of two finely chipped 
gun-flints and a highly polished flat elliptical stone of a dark 
color, three inches in length. These were the only articles of 
native manufacture found in any of the graves. A quantity of a 
red clayey substance resembling paint occurred in this grave, 
which in all probability had been employed by the Indians in 
personal decorations. Close to the right hand of the body were 
found two European white clay-pipes of a pattern employed 
during the seventeenth century ; on the bowls the maker's stamp 
(R T) was impressed. 1 Around the skeleton were found thirteen 
wrought-iron nails, two to three inches in length, much corroded, 
with fragments of decayed wood adhering to them. The body 
had evidently been enclosed in a wooden box. 

In the third grave, three feet nine inches below the surface, 
were found a skull and portions of bones much decomposed, the 
body extended on the back, face up, head toward the east, as in 
the preceding cases. In this grave nothing was found associated 
with the skeleton save a single coffin nail. 

Grave number four revealed nothing but some fragmentary 
bones. 

Mr. Marshall states that a couple of stones years ago were 
found on the surface of the burial-ground, which were covered 
with pictorial etchings. These were doubtless the same alluded 

1 In the beginning and middle of the seventeenth century, pipes were made by 
various makers in the vicinity of Bath, England. Amongst these was Richard 
Tyler, and the initials R. T. in all probability were impressed at his manufactory. 
We can, therefore, with some degree of certainty assign to these pipes an approxi- 
mate date. The earlier British pipes, sometimes called "Elfin" or "Fairy Pipes," 
and by some antiquaries attributed to the Romans, made, however, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, frequently possessed the initials of the makers' names on the bases of the 
flat spurs which characterized them. These were gradually superseded by pipes 
with elongated bowls, in which the spurs or heels were pointed or entirely absent. 
The more recent English pipes of the last century or thereabouts had the names of 
the makers stamped on the stems. The examples in question are of the elongated 
pattern, minus the heel, with the initials stamped in the bowls. The stems have been 
broken off about six inches from the bowls, having been originally longer. They 
were brought to this country by the earlier settlers and traded to the Indians. 
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to by Mr. Lewis, and in all probability marked the resting-place 
of some distinguished man of the tribe. Unfortunately they 
were removed and carelessly thrown into the public road some 
time ago, where they probably remain to this day imbedded in 
the soil. The exact location of these interesting relics, however, 
can only be surmised, and in all probability they will never be 
recovered. Indian Hannah, the last of this branch of the Lenni 
Lenape, died in the neighborhood, at the Chester county alms- 
house, in the year 1803. The graves above described resemble, 
in many features, others opened near the Delaware Water Gap, 
a few years ago. The skeletons in the latter lay at a depth of 
two and a half to three feet and were extended from east to west, 
some of them being enclosed in rude stone coffins. The contents 
were also similar, consisting for the most part of objects of Euro- 
pean manufacture. In Venango county also, in the vicinity of 
Franklin, a number of Indian tombs have been opened, in which 
were found remnants of fire-arms and copper and iron implements. 

Skeletons. — The bones found in grave number one were much 
decayed, and consisted of skull, one humerus, both ilia, femora, 
tibiae and fibulae, besides some of the vertebral joints and finger 
bones with decayed fragments of ribs. The femur, allowing for 
the decay of the extremities, measured eighteen and a half inches 
in length, from the upper edge of the head to the base of the 
inner condyle. Grave number two produced, besides the cranium, 
a few of the long bones, very much decayed. The third grave 
contained simply the skull and some small fragments of bones. 
The fourth grave had evidently been exhumed at some pre- 
vious time, as the few broken portions of bones it revealed were 
much displaced. About twenty-five years ago two of these tombs 
were opened in the night by a party of relic hunters, and in all 
probability this was one of those which had been disturbed. 

Crania. — The following brief description of the skulls, taken 
from notes hastily jotted down in the field, will convey a general 
idea of their main characteristics, but I hope shortly to prepare a 
more exact description of them, as they are at the present moment 
not accessible to me. Skull number one is somewhat prognathous ; 
teeth normal and excellently preserved, but the crowns, especially 
of the molars, are much worn by the use, probably, of maize. The 
general appearance and massiveness of the cranium would indi- 
cate that the subject was an adult male. Skull number two ex- 
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hibits a marked prognathism, though the superior maxillary was 
lost in its exhumation. The lower jaw is exceedingly massive, 
the teeth abnormal and number but eleven, the eruption of the 
last molar on either side having never occurred. The skull evi- 
dently belonged to a young warrior, and probably one of some 
Celebrity, as the elaborate decoration of his grave would denote. 
Skull number three is probably that of a female. The walls 
are more fragile and show smoother surfaces than the former. 
Besides this, there was nothing of personal adornment found in 
the grave. This was the most perfectly preserved cranium of the 
series. The number of teeth in both jaws is complete. The skull 
is decidedly asymmetrical ; viewed from above, the compression 
is seen to be on the right side, but this deformation is undoubt- 
edly accidental. It presents a more orthognathous form than the 
two preceding. 

The late Anders Retzius, of Stockholm, who devoted much at- 
tention to the study of the craniology of the American tribes, 
classes the Algonquins and Iroquois with the dolicocephali or long- 
heads. This point, however, cannot be satisfactorily determined 
until sufficient material be collected for more extensive measure- 
ments. The few Lenni Lenape skulls which have thus far been 
recovered, present such variable features that a general average 
of a large number must be obtained before we can arrive at any 
satisfactory results. There are some ethnologists who place the 
modern Indian tribes of America with the brachycephalic or 
short-headed class. It is exceedingly desirable, for the purpose 
of comparison, that every opportunity be embraced for obtaining 
and preserving the skulls of this tribe, as in a comparatively short 
time all traces of them will have irrevocably disappeared. 

The discoveries in these graves go to prove that the inmates 
were among the last of their tribe who lingered on the banks of 
their dearly loved stream, ere the remnants of their people gath- 
ered themselves together and sadly wended their way westward. 
They had adopted, to a considerable extent, both in their manner 
of living and the disposal of their dead, the customs of the whites, 
with whom they had been thrown into contact for a number of 
years. The local legends and memories of the oldest inhabitants 
ascribe to these graves an age of about a century and a half, 
though some of them may be much more recent, as it is not 
probable that the entire number of interments were even approxi- 
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mately synchronal. We find that the method of inhumation 
practiced by this local clan or branch of the tribe did not differ 
materially from that of other divisions situated in other portions 
of the State. The bodies were generally extended at full length 
from east to west, sometimes encased in rude stone cists, but 
more frequently laid to rest with no covering except the vest- 
ments which had been worn in life. Occasionally, as we have 
seen, under the influence of civilization, the departed were encased 
in wooden coffins, furnished the tribe undoubtedly by their 
European neighbors. 
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NOTES ON SOME FISHES OF THE COAST OF CALI- 
FORNIA. No. 1. 

BY W. N. LOCK.INGTON. 

THE accompanying notes are chiefly the result of periodical 
visits paid to the markets of San Francisco during the months 
of October, November and December, with the object of ascer- 
taining the comparative abundance of the various species, the 
localities where they are taken, their value as articles of food, 
etc., etc. 

No attempt at classification is made, and in the generic names 
I have in most cases followed Giinther, with whose works I am 
better acquainted than with those of Gill. Sarda is substituted 
for Pelamys, which is also the title of a genus of Hydrophoid 
snakes, and Prof. Jordan informs me that the snakes have a prior 
right to it. 

The icthyology cf the Pacific coast of North America is as yet 
far from being fully worked out ; in many cases there is consider- 
able confusion of names, and little is known respecting the food, 
habits, spawning season, &c, of most of the species. 

Several rare and some probably new fishes have been brought 
to the markets this year, principally because the fishermen use 
trawl-nets to a greater extent, and trawl to a greater depth than 
they were previously accustomed to do. 

Ambloplites intermptus Grd. Sacramento River Perch. — This 
species is abundant along the lower course of the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin rivers, and in all the branches of those rivers 
that permeate the lowlands; and forms an important article of 



